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in my opinion, being now as well adapted for its purpose as it possibly can 
be,” to find on page 103, “Since the above was written I have made this 
addition to the clamp, and have found it answer the purpose required 
most admirably;” and on the same page; “ Since the last edition of these 
lectures was published I have made what I consider to be a valuable addi¬ 
tion to the clamp.” 

It would be not unworthy of the author’s care and a great advantage to 
his readers if, when he next luis opportunity, he would put his views into 
more systematic shape. If his book were divided into chapters and sections, 
if his new ideas were substituted for the old, and not simply tacked on to 
them, and if we could have an orderly, concise presentation of his mature 
opinions, instead of a rather kaleidoscopic mixture of tiiese and those 
which he has abandoned, his book would he in manner more excellent— 
in matter it needs no improvement. C. TV. D. 


Art. XXVI_ A Manual of Hypodermatic Mediation—The Treatment 

of Diseases by the Hypodermatic Method. By IIoBKIiTS Bartholow, 
TI.A., M.D., LL.D., etc. etc., Prof, of Materia Medica and General 
Therapeutics, in Jefferson Medical College of Philadelphia. Fourth 
edition, revised and enlarged. 12ino. pp. 3G5. Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippineott & Co., 1882. 

This work, which professes only to he a manual on “ Hypodermatic 
Medication” (pronounced by our author as the correct orthography), is 
rather more comprehensive than is shown simply by its title. 

An historical sketch of the introduction and growth of this means of ad¬ 
ministration of drugs is first presented, and is followed by a detailed de¬ 
scription of the method, and of the various forms of syringe used for hypoder¬ 
matic medication. TVe recommend this second portion to the attention of 
the medical profession, and especially what Prof. Bartholow says in reference 
to solution and dilution of drugs for subcutaneous use, viz., that this should 
not he too potent, nor too diffuse, the disadvantage of both extremes being 
particularly expressed ; lie cautions also against using old solutions from 
the fact of their deterioriation in strength by the growth of organic matter 
fpenicillium) at the expense of the alkaloid. TVe can readily understand 
how a practitioner may grow careless in using extraordinary doses of an 
old deteriorated solution, the usual effects not quickly following the ad¬ 
ministration, and that he may he sometimes frightened at the appearance 
of dangerous symptoms which have suddenly arisen after the use of a 
freshly prepared solution in the same extraordinary dosage. The concen¬ 
trated solutions work mischief by the local irritation and too rapid absorp¬ 
tion, the too diffuse dilution does harm by the formation of an indurated 
nodule and possible subsequent suppuration. The risks of injecting into the 
vein of a novitiate even a moderate dose of morphine are also described. 

The author agrees strongly with the late Prof. Bernard in prophesying a 
more extended use of this method, quoting as follows: “ Je pense meme, 
raison de ces circonstances, que Pabsorption souscutanee, qui n’a ete em¬ 
ployee jusqu’ici sur I’homme que par l’exception, devra devenir methode 
generate pour l’administmtion de tous les medicaments energiques, et a l’dtat 
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de purete.” The therapeutical effects “ of a drug must differ not only in 
degree, but also in kind, according as it enters the blood through the 
stomach or by the subcutaneous absorption. The subcutaneous use of 
certain drugs lias developed very valuable therapeutical properties, which 
the stomachal administration had not even suggested.” He presents -t 
good table of the “therapy” and indications for the use of l.vpodcrmatic 
remedies. • 1 

Prof. Bartholow devotes one-quarter of the hulk of his memoir to the 
consideration of the subcutaneous use of morphine. He frequently touches 
upon the question of its abuse, and presents his own treatment for the cure 
of morphomanmes. He pleads especially against permitting patients to 
practise the use of the hypodermatic injection upon themselves. We can 
hardly agree with the author in approving the long list of diseases for 
winch he claims the benefit of morphine treatment; we also observe some 
inconsistency in the indications for its use, for instance (p. Ill) he savs, 
“ C!,?es \ n " hicI ‘ constipation existed have thus been corrected durum a 

course of hypodermatic injections.If then, constipation exTsts 

in eases in which it may he desirable to use the hypodermatic injection of 
morphia, this circumstance need not be considered n contra-indication 
and we find in speaking of continued us« of morphine (p. 12-f), “so in¬ 
sensible does the mucous membrane become that the feces are retained for 

lengthened periods, hemorrhoids form.In some individuals, 

it is true, the hypodermatic use of morphia .... does not interfere 

with the normal and regular action of the intestines; hut these cases are 
exceptional.” e do not agree in the recommendations for the use of 
morphine in hysteria, believing it is especially contra-indieated in that 
disease.. Its use in syphilitic neuralgia, as recommended by Prof. Bartho¬ 
low, is in our opinion unwise, and not in agreement with modern views of 
the treatment.ol that diathesis, nor can we concur in his belief that marked 
improvement in syphilitic lesions of bones and muscles is to be imputed to 
morphine treatment. In our experience enormous doses of morphine by 
subcutaneous method are required to dull the neuralgic pains in syphilis, 
and with the result of increasing the nervous depression and malane- 
moreover, a saturation of the blood with morphine will prevent the ab*ori>- 
lion of veritable syphilitic remedies, such as mercury and iodide of potas- 
riiim. \\ u wish that Prof. Bartholow had considered more in detail the 
indications tor the use of morphine in sunstroke; for we doubt whether 
its curative value goes beyond the benefit of a stimulating effect upon the 
systemic circulation during the first svmptom of shock in this disease; it< 
use subsequently and continuously would be hardlv justifiable in the 
present state of our knowledge of the risks of cerebral'congestion. 

A description of the use of atropine is well placed before the reader, and 
the present state of professional opinion of the phvsiologieal antagonism 
between the drug and morphine is quite fully detailed. We regret that 
I rof. Bartholow had not distinctly stated that the control of the whole 
range of symptoms of the toxical effect of either of these dru-s bv the 
other .s not fully warranted; by careful reading this inference can be drawn, 
but it would be well to refute this fallacy among some of our profession, 
until the danger (from a careless neglect of the appropriate indications) of 
combining the poisonous uction of botli remedies in a given case of poison- 
mg shall be done away with. 

Further remedies whose “hypodermatic” use is djscussed in the book 
before us are: duboisine, hyoscynmus, alcohol, chloral, chloroform, ether, 
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nux vomica, ergot, ustilado, maidis, digitalis, conium, tabncum, aconite, 
pliysostigma, cunini, hydrocyanic acid, colchicum, pilocarpus, muscarine, 
caffeine, carbolic acid, resorcine, arsenic, mercury’, silver, iodine, iron, 
water, pepsinc, ammonia, and salines. With such a long list of remedies 
it is easily seen that we have a work of great value for reference in the 
special domain of therapeutical literature. R. A. 


Act. XXVII— Lectures on Diseases of Children. A Handbooh for 
Physicians and Students. By Dr. EmvAUD Henoch, Director of the 
Clinic and Polyclinic for Diseases of Children in the Royal Charite, and 
Professor in the University of Berlin. 8vo. pp. 357. New York: 
William Wood & Co., 1882. 

An experience of thirty-seven years in the field of children’s diseases 
authorizes the publication of this addition to the literature of diseases of 
children. The book contains an exceedingly interesting and valuable 
series of clinical descriptions of disease. Only the special symptomatology 
of diseases of children is considered, omitting matter more properly treated 
in works of general and special pathology and surgery, or cases in which 
the symptoms are similar to the same affections in the adult. The first 
section on diseases of the new-born is followed by some interesting pages 
on diseases of infancy. Part III., which treats of diseases of the nervous 
system, opens with remarks on convulsions of childhood. 

Rickets is regarded as the etiological factor in most cases of convulsions 
usually attributed to dentition, be', irritation from functional disorders of 
the digestive organs occupies a first place in these cases. Overloading of 
the stomach or intestinal canal is also an important factor, but the author 
has never observed a case of convulsions certainly attributable to worms 
in the intestinal canal. “In epilepsy a great many useless drugs have 
been employed for a long time; bromide of potassium and hydrate of-chlo- 
ral, which have been extensively used in recent times, appear to possess 
greater importance.” Chloral and morphine are recommended in persist¬ 
ent convulsions. Probably the principle in obstetrics that will not allow 
a woman to die undelivered, is at the bottom of the above advice, which 
might be read, do not allow a child suffering from convulsions to die un¬ 
relieved. 

Paucity of therapeutic resource emphatically characterizes the entire 
work. In the section on respiratory diseases in pseudo-croup, the .virtues 
of salt pork as an external application, and sugar-water and milk as 
lubricants to the mucous membrane, are extolled, (p. 135.) True croup 
is believed to be inflammatory and a separate disease from diphtheria. 
Local bleedings ’by leeches applied over the upper part of the sternum, 
tartar emetic, and mercurials, are advised. “ Children who can cry for a 
long time without coughing do not suffer from bronchitis.” In grave 
“cases of broncho-pneumonia, the ability of the child to nurse is seriously 
impaired.” “This disease can be determined by physical examination 
only when the foci are so numerous or confluent that the intervening air 
containing parenchyma is no longer capable of masking the symptoms of 
solidification.” Such sentences evince the accuracy of the clinical obser- 





